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the Black Sea route both by her fleet and by colonies and
dependencies along the Hellespont. At the narrows of the
strait she had two colonies, facing each other, Sestos on the
Gallipoli peninsula and Abydos at Nagara Point on the
Asiatic side. Thus she controlled the trade of the Euxine,
which flowed uninterruptedly to Athens until the Athenian
empire was destroyed by Sparta in the Peloponnesian War.
The story of that long struggle is the subject of the greatest
work of antique history; but few readers of Thucydides are
led to realize that the crowning blow which ended Athe-
nian supremacy was that final sea-fight on the Hellespont
itself, when the Spartan fleet won the day at Aegospotami.
When the grain trade was cut off, there was nothing left
for Athens but surrender.

ROMAN PERIOD
The control of the Straits was clearly a vital matter for
the sea-going Greeks, centered in the Aegean. The interest
of Rome in Mediterranean trade lay rather in the south and
east, in Egypt and Syria. It collected its toll on the Black
Sea trade at Abydos on the Dardanelles; but it was also in
control of other more important routes to the Orient. The
fundamental point, however, was that, by the time it had
reached the Euxine, it had no rivals to exclude. After sea-
going Carthage had been destroyed and Pompey had swept
the eastern Mediterranean of those free-booting traders,
whom the Romans viewed as pirates, the maritime as well
as the land empire of Rome was universal. For many
reasons, too, the gate to the Oriental trade lay through
Egypt and Syria rather than by the Black Sea; while the
grain of Africa and other more readily accessible parts of